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despair blinded the eyes and deranged the councils of the supreme Federalist managers.1 The voters in the party were confused and angered by the dissensions of those to whom they looked for guidance.2 The leaders agreed that Jefferson was the bearer of the flag of "anarchy and sedition/' captain of the hordes of "lawlessness," and, above all, the remorseless antagonist of Nationalism. What should be done "by the friends of order and true liberty to keep the [presidential] chair from being occupied by an enemy [Jefferson] of both?" was the question which the distressed Federalist politicians asked one another/3 In  May, Hamilton thought that "to support Adams and Pinckney equally is the only thing that can save us from the fangs of Jefferson"  4 Yet, six days later, Hamilton wrote that "most of the most influential men of that [Federalist] party consider him [Adams] as a very unfit and incapable character. . . . My mind is made up.    I will never more be responsible for him by any direct support, even though the consequence should be the election of Jefferson. ... If the cause is to be sacrificed to a weak and perverse man, I withdraw from the party/'5
As the summer wore on, so acrimonious grew the feeling of Hamilton's supporters toward the Presi-
1  For a vivid review of factional causes of the Federalists* decline see Sedgwick to King, Sept. 26, 1800; King, iii, 307-10; and Ames to King, Sept. 24, 1800; iL, 304.
2  "The Public mind is puzzled and fretted.  People don't know what to think of measures or men; they are mad because they are in the dark/'  (Goodrich to Wolcott, July 28, 1800; Gibbs, ii, 394.)
3  Ames to Hamilton, Aug. 26,1800; Works: Ames, i, 280.
4  Hamilton to Sedgwick, May 4,1800; Works; Lodge, x, 371. 1 Same to same, May 10,1800; ib., 375,